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THE COVER—A rock-climber’s view of Upper Yosemite 
Fall in full flood, as seen from the base of the Lost Arrow. 
Here the winds sweep the spray to the west, exposing the full 
beauty of the plunging comets, By David R. Brower. 





California Roadside Council 
Requests Assistance 


The Sierra Club has cooperated with the 
California Roadside Council, which has for 
its object the improvement of our roadsides 
and the regulation of billboards. The Cali- 
fornia Roadside Council 
Bill 284 and Assembly Bill 2146 providing 
for 1000-foot setback for rural outdoor ad- 
vertising ; Senate Bill 972 and Assembly Bill 
1198 regulating administrative features of 
Outdoor Advertising Act; Senate Bill 1254 
and Assembly Bill 2147 regulating other ad- 
ministrative features of the Outdoor Adver- 
tising Act. The Council opposes Senate Bill 
831 allowing advertising displays to be placed 


endorses Senate 


on buildings within 300 feet of an intersec- 


i, 


tion; Assembly Bill 1079 relieving the ai. 
vertiser from paying permit fees on smi) 
signs in unincorporated areas Containing 19 
or more inhabitants to the square mile, 
Sierra Club members can assist jn this 
commendable movement by writing they 
Assemblymen and Senators. 


Snow—and the Outings 


The May’s-end holidays bring the fintof 
the season’s outings—this year, as before, : 
mountain-springtime trip to Yosemite, wher 
waterfalls are at their best. The high country 
trips will soon follow. 

To those who plan the outings there can 
often be more than beauty in the silvery tor. 
rents that plunge over Yosemite cliffs, There 
can be a sense of relief. Each acre-foot of 
water over the falls can mean just that mud 
less snow to cover high passes and campsites 
This year’s concern about heavy snowpack, 
however, has already been alleviated by the 
latest bulletin on California Cooperative 
Snow Surveys. Although it forecasts a sum- 
mer stream flow from the snowpack ranging 
from 139% of normal on the Tuolumne to 
197% on the Kern, snow conditions ar 
much milder than in 1938, when even the 
mules seemed to enjoy the snow-enhanced 
alpine beauty of the High Sierra. 

Perhaps there will some day arise from 
Sierra Club ranks a member who can translate 
the volume of waterfalls and the snow survey 
reports into exact dates of opening of Siem 
passes and favorite camping areas, But until 
that expert steps forward it is at least reason 
ably safe to forecast a particularly beautiful 
summer, with plenty of spectacular snow 
fields on the peaks, ample water in the 
streams, wildflowers in the meadows, and i 
lot of bronzed, happy faces on the trails. 
Only the anglers need worry. High stream 
will mean more hiding space for trout. 
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Mountain Sheep Conference Held 


A meeting was held in the office of Assist- 
ant Regional Forester F. P. Cronemiller in 
San Francisco on April 26 to discuss the 
mountain sheep problem in California and 
at might be taken toward its solution. 


steps th < a 
Those present were Joseph Dixon, of the 
National Park Service, E. E. Horn, of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Messrs. True and 
Curtis, of the State Division of Fish and 
Game, Mr. Cronemiller, and the writer 
representing the Sierra Club. The refuge 
that the Club had suggested be established in 
Invo National Forest near Mount Baxter was 
discussed. Observers had here frequently seen 
the largest bands of Sierra bighorn reported 
until the recent observations by J. H. Czoch 
on Mount Barnard. The original thought 
was that this refuge would protect the winter 
range of the vanishing species of wildlife. 

The Forest Service position was that it 
was concerned with the species throughout 
its range. Recognition was given for the 
need of a fact-finding study. Mention was 
also made of the inter-related problems of 
grazing of domestic stock, and of the 600 
acres of private land within the proposed 
refuge, which would make it impossible to 
exclude domestic livestock. There was men- 
tion of reported loss by poaching. It was 
felt, however, that trophy hunters generally 
poached on the desert bighorn. No agreement 
could be reached on the seriousness of the 
poaching problem without careful study of 
that factor and the possible loss of lambs 
through predators. 

Mr. True stated that the State Division of 


Fish and Game was definitely opposed to the 
establishment of a refuge, feeling that local 
hunters, many of whom are voluntary war- 
dens and respect game laws, would be kept 
out, while violators could operate practically 
unhampered, since in this terrain it is impos- 
sible for the single game warden assigned to 
the county to be at all effective. He stated 
the division was in favor of the study of both 
species of mountain sheep to determine a 
proper game management plan. It was agreed 
that the only funds available in the amount 
required would be from appropriations un- 
der the Federal Pittman-Robertson Act. 

Mr. Dixon stated that his thought in rec- 
ommending the refuge was that it would be 
of value in determining the effectiveness of 
hunter control in the preservation of the 
species. Under Forest Service regulation an 
area could be designated for research work 
and in this area hunting and entry would be 
subject to special permits. This would con- 
trol public use without setting up an area 
that would, with the wide publicity involved, 
probably serve as an invitation to trophy 
hunters. 

Since this meeting the Sierra Club direct- 
ors have appropriated fifty dollars to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the California 
Academy of Sciences for further investiga- 
tion of the bighorn in the Sierra. The Divi- 
sion of Fish and Game has been advised of 
this, and it is hoped that such temporary in- 
vestigation will be of value in the complete 
proposed study which they hope to start at 


an early date. ARTHUR H., Biake 


Vitamins and the Light Pack 


In this day and age when vitamins are 
becoming so popular, with radio and press 
drawing attention to the scarcity of them in 
our food, one wonders if the average moun- 
taineer’s diet has an adequate vitamin supply. 
Only recently has it been recognized that a 





slight deficiency of a certain vitamin, al- 
though not enough to cause a definite dis- 
ease, will lead to certain indefinite symptoms 
such as easy fatigue, loss of appetite, and 
general lack of well being. 


When, of necessity, the mountaineer uses 
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dehydrated, concentrated, and dry food 
without any fresh vegetables, fruits, or meats, 
the possibility of a serious vitamin deficiency 
is encountered. To see if this were actually 
true, a typical diet list was analyzed. The 
food list of the 1940 burro trips, which is 
basically the same as that published in the 
Hildebrands’ Camp Catering, was chosen. 
It was found that the average daily consump- 
tion of vitamin A was more than adequate 
(8000 units), of thiamine (vitamin B,) was 
hardly adequate (1.6 mgr.), of riboflavin 
(vitamin B,) was adequate (3.5 mgr.), and 
that there was zo vitamin C, Nicotinic acid, 
another vitamin of the B group, would also 
be inadequate although there are no actual 
figures for it. If this diet was continued for 
very long the mountaineer would be sure to 
develop scurvy. 

In planning a food list the following ar- 
ticles should be given first choice and used 
in large amounts: 

For Vitamin A.—Dried apricots, cheese, 
prunes, butter, powdered whole milk, and 
yellow corn meal. 

For Thiamine-——Canadian bacon, ham, 
unpolished rice, oatmeal, wholewheat flour 
and mush, and the various nuts. (The only 


Former Park Director Dies 


Arno B. Cammerer, Director of the Na- 
tional Park Service from 1933 to 1940 and 
connected with that bureau in high adminis- 
trative capacities since 1919, died of coro- 
nary thrombosis in his home in Arlington, 
Virginia, on April 30. 

An indefatigable worker who sacrificed 
personal considerations to his work, Mr. Cam- 
merer two years ago suffered his first throm- 
bosis attack. This led him, in June, 1940, to 
request the Secretary of the Interior to re- 
lieve him of the directorship of the service. 
He then was appointed regional director of 
the National Park Service’s region one, with 
headquarters in Richmond, Virginia. 





| 


reason that the burro trips food had as mud 
of this vitamin as it did was the fact dy 
large amounts of Canadian bacon Were taker 
Regular bacon is no substitute.) 

For Ribo flavin.—Milk and cheese, 

Unless one can supplement the food fi 
as given in Camp Catering with fresh fniz 
and vegetables, which unfortunately gi 
weight and increase cost, some concentra 
source of vitamin C should be taken. Lemp 
powder, manufactured by the Borden Cop. 


tains 30 mgr. of vitamin C per ounce. Ty 
optimum intake is 50-75 mgr. daily, a lay 
amount of powder. It is probable that x 


pany, makes a palatable beverage and nf 


ounce per day would suffice for trips up ty: 
month. On longer trips, vitamin C tables 
25 mgr. each and costing 2¢, should be ux! 
to supplement or supplant the powder, h 
addition, because of the barely adequate sp 
ply of thiamine, this should also be taken, 
as tablets of thiamine chloride, 1 milligram 
each, costing about 1¢ per tablet. Two tables 
a day would be easily sufficient. 

I wish to express my thanks to Dr. Ham 
Borson of Cowell Memorial Hospital for 
his help and suggestions in working up thi 


note, H. Srewarr Kimapatt, M.D. 


Prior to 1939, Mr. Cammerer had warning 
of heart weakness, but continued to camy: 
full load of administrative responsibilin 
until last year. 

Newton B. Drury, Mr. Cammerer’s friend 
for many years and successor as Director of 
the National Park Service, said: 

“The loss to the Service is irreparable 
And how fine and generous and devoted t 
public service Mr. Cammerer was right ® 
the end! Although handicapped by ill health, 
he insisted on carrying on in the cause whic 
was so much a part of his life. No one thi 
I have known had more friends, or mot 


richly deserved them.” 
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Seeing the Sierra at Sixty 


Perhaps there has been more than one 
good argument among Sierra experts as to 
exactly which peaks can be seen where on 
one of those crystal clear days when mile 
after mile of snow-capped Sierra is unfolded 
to an observer on the Coast Range or in the 
San Joaquin. Perhaps, too, there are experts 
who will disagree with the mile-by-mile 
identification of those peaks advanced by 
Weldon Heald, as he drove north on U. S. 
gg one clear day last March. The panorama 
described below comes from a letter to the 
editor, under date of March 10, 1941: 

In early March, with every road across to 
Salinas Valley closed by heavy rains, we had 
to go up the San Joaquin Valley as far as 
Chowchilla. This was really fortunate, as 
| had the grandest view of the snow-covered 
Sierra | have ever seen, and for the first time 
was able to distinguish all the peaks which 
can be seen from the Valley. Of course, you 
may know the range from San Joaquin thor- 
oughly, and again of course, we were rolling 
along at a good clip. But I stopped several 
times to be sure of the identity of some 
doubtful points. 

Starting at Bakersfield it goes something 
like this: 

Fifteen miles north the highlands east of 
the Kern around Cannell Meadow and 
Church Dome show above Greenhorn Sum- 
mit, 

Every peak of the Great Western Divide 
south of Triple Divide is, of course, seen to 
great advantage from Tulare to Fresno with 
all the front mountains from Sunday to Silli- 
man showing well. ; 

About fifteen miles north of Tulare I was 
surprised to find Milestone Mountain rising 
over the south slopes of Alta. Through the 
glasses its characteristic tower was unmistak- 
able. From this point Silliman and Alta cover 
all peaks north of Milestone. 

North of the Kings, Spanish Mountain 
and the 10,000-foot mountains around the 





Woodchuck Country hide everything to the 
east except Finger Peak, which is prominent 
twenty miles north of Bakersfield and can be 
seen all the way to Chowchilla. Strangely 
enough, Mount Goddard does not seem to 
show from any point on the main road, At 
least I could not identify it, although I 
looked for it in the position it should occupy 
during the whole time. Goddard definitely 
seems to be hidden by the high country to the 
west. 

Kaiser Crest is prominent, but just south 
of Fresno it withdraws to the south and re- 
veals San Joaquin Canyon, with first Mount 
Ritter, then successively the Minarets and 
Iron Mountain, showing through the gap. 

I never positively identified Mount Lyell, 
but near Tulare a great mass of distant snow 
shows to the north around Yosemite Park. 
Probably from this point it is seen, but when 
one has gotten far enough north to identify 
individual peaks it has withdrawn behind 
peaks in the Gale Peak region, then the 
Merced Range and Mount Hoffmann take 
over. 

The finest shot of all was a very distant 
one through the glasses southwest from 
Chowchilla straight up Bubbs Creek to an 
impressive view of University Peak, with 
Mount Brewer to the right. Spanish Moun- 
tain masked Gould, Gardiner and Clarence 
King—none of these can be seen from any 
point. 

The main divide north from University 
to the Minarets cannot be seen from any 
point on the main road, which means that no 
14,000-foot peaks are in sight. Red Kaweah 
is therefore the highest peak seen. University 
is the only mountain on the crest I saw. 

Hope this doesn’t bore you, but I was in- 
terested at last to discover just what can be 
seen from the towns in San Joaquin Valley 
and thought you might be. | was fortunate 
to have such a day. The sight is worth going 
far to see. 
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Seeing Red 


Since snow promises to be more interesting 
this summer than usual, members with a flair 
for research may be interested in a letter re- 
ceived December 6, 1940, from Mr. Kay 
Kevil, Seabright Station, Santa Cruz, Cali- 
fornia: 

I would be pleased to hear from Sierra 
Club members who have definitely seen red 
snow, and I would be especially pleased to 
get information on the date the snow was 
seen, elevation and location of the snowfield, 
weather conditions the day it was seen and 
for a few days previous, the nature of the 
snowfield’s exposure to the sun and whether 
the snowfield was in a basin or on a moun- 
tain slope, as this will be of further assistance 
in the study of this subject. 


Has anyone seen it in the formative 
—the snowfield splotched with red wig 
small spaces of white between? What ist 
earliest and latest date of the year that iths 
been seen in California? Has it been ge 
east of the main Sierra crest, except in th 
Tahoe district, or on fields of permanen 
snow! 

Additional information, if available, 
wanted on the prevailing direction of th 
wind the day the snow was seen and for; 
few days previous, whether there wasa light 
average, or heavy snowfall the preceding 
winter, date of the last known storm in tk 
vicinity, the noon temperature and humidity 
the day seen, and the variation in elevatior 
of the snowfield. 


Yosemite’s New Park Naturalist 


On March 27, 1941, C. Frank Brockman 
entered on duty in Yosemite National Park 
as Park Naturalist, filling the position va- 
cated by C. A. (Bert) Harwell. Mr. Brock- 
man was transferred from Mount Rainier 
National Park, where he held the position of 
Associate Park Naturalist, in which capacity 
he has developed and administered the inter- 
pretive program of that area since 1929, fol- 
lowing a year’s service in the same area as 


a seasonal park ranger and acting naturalist. 

While Mr. Brockman’s principal interess 
have been in the fields of forestry and bo- 
any, his activities have embraced many fields 
of natural history. Of particular note washis 
work in regard to tabulation of glacier rece 
sion measurements in Mount Rainier Ne 
tional Park, which included annual studie 
of six of the principal glaciers of that ara 


Yosemite Nature Notes 





Skis Afield 


For many winters, now, those who have 
ventured into the High Sierra on skis have 
told of beauties of wintry peaks, the thrills 
of untracked slopes, and have endeavored, 
in words, articles, and pictures, to encourage 
others to share, at least a few week-ends each 
year, the enjoyment of riding skis to far-off 
places. 

At last the results are coming in. This past 
winter has witnessed more ski-mountaineer- 


ing and touring by club members than any 





previous season. It may be safely assume 
that, except for one or two last-minute & 
hibition trips to demonstrate the longevity 
of California’s snow season, ski-exploring 
days are over for 1941; accordingly, this® 
an opportune time to review activities of the 
past season, and to look ahead to the next. 
It is already well known that the roadside 
lodges and practice slopes, including thox 
of the Club’s, have enjoyed a successful 
season. Outlying huts and lodges, too, have 
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done extraordinarily well. To the Peter 
Grubb hut many parties have made week-end 
excursions, customarily following the proce- 
dure of spending a Friday night at Clair 
Tappaan Lodge, and on Saturday touring the 
five miles to the hut for lunch, an afternoon 
on the slopes of Castle Peak or the nearby 
1500-foot slopes of “Great Basin Peak,” 
and an overnight stay in the cozy interior. 
The parties carry a small amount of food 
with them to supplement the stock placed in 
autumn, then take back a “‘wanted”’ list on 
their return trip early Sunday afternoon, so 
that the kerosene, the salt, or the jello— 
whatever they were short of during their 
stay—will be stocked in sufficient quantities 
by the next party. Groups have ranged in size 
from the private parties of three or four to 
the Washington’s Birthday contingent of 
thirty-one, which demonstrated that the hut 
had a larger capacity than its builders had 
anticipated. 

Slopes around the hut were, as they usually 
are, favored with greater and better snowfall 
than those 500 feet lower at Tappaan Lodge, 
so that the season started much earlier—in 
November—and may well continue into 
July, should any skiers have their skis out of 
the mothballs at that time. Sole disadvantage 
of this greater depth was the resulting diffi- 
culty of finding the well, marked by a 
twelve-inch pipe extending ten feet above 
ground. When the snow first began to cover 
the top, someone marked the general location 
with a pole, being, unhappily, a bit too gen- 
eral. Consequently, when the season and 
mowpack advanced, parties were repeatedly 
having to excavate on a major scale, in all 
directions, to find the buried top of the well. 
This situation is to be corrected during the 
forthcoming work-party season. 

The commodious new Ostrander Lake 
hut, constructed in the Yosemite H igh Sierra 


by the National Park Service, was visited and 





greatly enjoyed by several club parties, the 
largest a group of eighteen on the week-end 
of January 19. On this occasion both routes 
to the hut—from Badger Pass and from 
Bridalveil Creek—were used, the latter, be- 
ing shorter, finding the greatest favor, since 
on a short week-end trip it allowed more 
time for exploring the fine open slopes of 
Horse Ridge, back of the lake. The National 
Park Service is to be commended on this 
splendid, if not much-used as yet, addition 
to Yosemite ski development, for it has per- 
mitted and will continue to encourage Yo- 
semite skiers to enjoy a taste of back-country 
more distinctly Yosemite’s than is the red fir 
forest to which ski development has hereto- 
fore been restricted. 

Over the week-end of May 11 a party of 
eight members found the Sierra Club Shasta 
Lodge buried in twelve to fourteen feet of 
snow, and observed that the club property 
included much of the finest ski terrain on 
the south slopes of California’s only true 
snow mountain. While most of the winter 
use of this lodge now comes from skiers in 
nearby towns, further development and in- 
creased interest in Shasta skiing will make 
this lodge a year-’round source of pleasure 
to members. 

In southern California skiers who had 
just about resigned themselves to a winter as 
snowless as that of 1939-40 were suddenly 
elated by an April precipitation ranging up 
to 415% of normal, so that the huts at Keller 
Peak and San Antonio enjoyed a belated 
season, with San Gorgonio slopes expected 
to provide the die-hards with snow well into 
July. 

So much for the lodges, for although they 
have received increased use, the percentage 
of increase does not compare with the sharp 
rise in man-days of snow camping. Spurred 
on by articles in the Bud/etin, or by the in- 


evitable sameness of week-end after week- 
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end of riding lifts and tows, or perhaps by a 
bit of an informal organizing of tours, mem- 
bers strode forth to camp 164 man-days on 
Milton Hildebrand preferred) 
snow. The expeditions include: 

Mount Anderson.—On January 5 David 
R. Brower, Fritz Lippmann, and Ruben 


Schneider attempted the ascent from Donner 


(or im, as 


Summit, but a fog and blizzard beat them 
to it, and occupied the summit an afternoon, 
all night, and the next morning, leaving the 
party no alternative but to camp on the north 
ridge and retreat when the storm refused to 
do so. Two weeks later Torcom Bedayan, 
Earl Jessen, and Tom Rixon repeated the 
attempt, but the storm played a return en- 
gagement, leaving the party only the satis- 
faction of passing part of the Ski-Moun- 
taineers test. On February 28, by the simple 
expedient of not trying to make the ascent 
on a week-end, Bedayan and Lippmann re- 
turned to find better weather and complete 
the ascent. 

Desolation Valley.—lt is generally agreed 
among those who have seen it that Desolation 
Valley provides the one bit of alpine ski ter- 
rain within easy accessibility of the Bay Re- 
gion. On the week-end of February 4 Raff 
Bedayan, David R. Brower, Fritz Lippmann, 
and Ruben Schneider camped two nights in 
the vicinity of Lake of the Woods, climbing 
Mount Ralston en route to their campsite, 
and Pyramid Peak while returning to the 
highway. When Highway U. S. 50 is open 
to Twin Bridges it is possible, without a 
strenuous pace, to make the 3000-foot ascent 
of Ralston in less than three hours, which 
permits ample time for a leisurely descent 
to the many fine campsites on Pyramid Creek. 
While the region is not as treeless as the 
name implies, the terrain is far more open 
than any other in the Sierra at similar (8000- 
10,000) elevation. Not so free of conges- 





tion, however, was the two-man tent in whid 
the party of four spent two surprisingly com. 
fortable nights. 

Back to the same scenes went Kenneth 
Adam, Brower, Richard and Lawrence Bum. 
ley, Lewis F. Clark, Fred Kelley, and Jobs 
Stokely on April 27. Unexpected delays pr. 
vented their arrival atop Ralston until 63 
P.M., SO a snow camp was made within a fer 
feet of the 9300-foot summit. Two ten: 
were used. 

Mount Whitney —From “Mugelnoo” 
come accounts of two ski ascents of Mount 
Whitney: by Chet Errett, Clyde Nelson, an 
Bill Rice on March 15, and by Norma 
Clyde and Paul Estes on the 25th. The clim 
of the 15th goes down as the first winter 
ascent, on skis, of the mountain. Preview 
winter ascents, it is understood, were made in 
spring. 

Little Lakes Valley.—Outstanding si- 
mountaineering venture of the season wa 
the expedition to Little Lakes Valley during 
the Easter vacation, during which six daysof 
snow-camping, at an elevation of nearly 
11,000 feet, was enjoyed or endured 
twenty-two persons: Kenneth Adam, Many 
Alvarez, Dave Brower, Edmund Chamber, 
Lewis and Nathan Clark, Caroline Coleman, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Fawkes, Al Gerould, 
Charles Hanks, Alex and Milton Hilde 
brand, Fred Kelley, Charlotte Mauk, Mr 
and Mrs. Einar Nilsson, Harriet Parsons 
Bestor Robinson, John Stokely, Dick Weber, 
and Captain Paul Lafferty, identified with 
the U. S. Army ski patrol on Mount Rainier. 

Purposes of the trip were threefold: tet 
ing of equipment, photography, pleasure. 
The weather was severe enough—with gale 
and temperatures as low as zero—to test the 
equipment adequately, but somewhat at the 
expense of photographing what were to have 
been the climactic scenes of the club ski film 
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aow in preparation, “Skis to the Sky-Land.” 
On the one entirely good day the first ski 


of Bear Creek Spire was made by the 








ascent 


two Hildebrands, Brower, Chambers, the 
Clarks, Kelley, Lafferty, Nilsson, and Rob- 
inson, but the descent was unavoidably de- 
laved until just after the light had gone from 
what were acclaimed the finest and most 
photogenic ski slopes of the Sierra. 

The trip did successfully demonstrate, 
however, that with a bit of organization, 


proper equipment, and sufficient care to see 


that packs contain no superfluous weight, a 





group of moderately capable—approximate- 
ly third class—and venturesome skiers can 
enjoy a high trip in winter fully as much 
as a High Trip in summer. It is hoped that 
the full-length color motion picture, filmed 
during the past winter’s tours and scheduled 
for showings during the coming fall, will 
demonstrate this different winter sport to 
skiers who have never imagined its possi- 
bilities. 
Davin R. Brower 


Outings in the Northwest 


Open to Sierra Club members on substan- 
tially the same basis as to their own are this 
summer’s outings of northern mountaineer- 
ing and outdoor clubs. Notices of several of 
these trips have been received: 

Mountaineers—August 2 to 17, Lake 
O’Hara in the Canadian Rockies. 

Mazamas.—July 20 to August 2, The 
Wallowas and Hell Canyon of the Snake 


River. 


Alpine Club of Canada.—* Arthur O. 
Wheeler” Camp, Glacier National Park, 
Selkirk Mountains, B. C., July 20 to Au- 
gust 3. 

Colorado Club, — Grenadier 
Range of the Needle Mountains in south- 


Mountain 


western Colorado, July 5-17. 
Spokane Mountaineers. — The Selway- 
Bitterroot Wilderness in western Montana. 


July 19-27. 


Report on Membership 


During the calendar year 1940 there were 
538 new members admitted to membership 
in the Sierra Club and 20 former members 
Were reinstated upon payment of back dues; 
however, 426 members were dropped from 
the list on January 31, 1940 (old By-laws) 
and §29 members on October 31, 1941 (new 
By-laws) because of non-payment of dues, 
80 resigned, and there were 16 deaths during 
the year, totaling 1051. The total member- 
hip on December 31, 1940, was therefore 
35753 as compared with 4,246 a year before, 
a decrease of 493. The 3,753 members were 
distributed as follows: Southern California 


Chapter, 1,316; San Francisco Bay Chapter, 





1,845; Riverside Chapter, 68; Loma Prieta 
Chapter, 193; Mother Lode Chapter, 96; 
general, 235. 
Ws. E. Coxsy, Secretary 

[The smaller number of total member- 
ship, as has been suggested, is attributable to 
the more drastic provisions of the recently 
adopted by-laws which require removal of 
members who are delinquent in payment of 
dues within a much shorter period of delin- 
quency than under the former by-laws. Mem- 
bership on May 1, 1941, totaled 3904; by 
chapters: Southern California, 1363; San 
Francisco Bay, 1944; Loma Prieta, 195; 
Riverside, 64; Mother Lode, 108; general, 
230.] 
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Treasurer’s Report, Year Ended December 31, 1940 


To the Directors of the Sierra Club: 


The following report on the finances of the Sierra Club for the year ended December »; 
31, 


1940, is respectfully submitted. 


WALTER L. HUBER, Treasure 


GENERAL FUND RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Receipts: 
Dues from regular members 
Dues from new members 
Dues from junior members 
Dues at special rates . 
Dues for former years . 
Dues paid in advance 


Total dues received 


Income from Endowment Fund . 
Interest on General Fund savings account 
Interest on loan to Clair Tappaan Lodge 
Sale of publications . 


Total miscellaneous receipts 
Total received . 


Disbursements: 
General Administration: 
Rent—1050 Mills Tower and storeroom 


EA eee ee ee 
Paid by Outing Account 870.00 

Office expense—printing, postage, telephone 

Office equipment. . . . . . 

Election and directors’ meetings . 

Total 
Sierra Club Bulletin: 

Magazine number (February, 1940) . . . . . $3,981.93 

Pamiby agvertmrm. 2. 6. 6 tt tt 150.00 


Bimonthly numbers (five ) 
Reprints aa 
Title Page and Index 
Total 

Chapters: 
Loma Prieta 
Mother Lode . 
Riverside 
San Francisco Bay 
Southern California 


Total 


$10,788.00 

3»85 5.00 
597.00 
40.00 
526.00 
26.00 


652.02 
18.22 
60.00 
147.52 





$ 1,230.00 


2,702.60 
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1,203.19 
40.04 
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165.00 


101.50 


60.7 





$15,812 


877.76 


$16,689.76 


$ 5,340.90 


$ 5,162.70 
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$15,812. 


877.76 


} 16,689.76 


$1340.90 


5,162.70 
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Lodge Current Fund 
Kings Canyon National Park project : 


Ski Badges =<: ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° s 








203-35 
Deposits for loon of badges 4.20 
Miscellaneous: 
Dues to other organizations, taxes, library, room, committees, 
Mugelnoos, Yodeler, Bonanza, Federation delegate, insurance, 
and sundry other expenses . 
Total disbursed 
Recei LODGE CURRENT FUND RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
eceipts : 
From General Fund .. » ee. eo Ca ee 
Income from Memorial Lodge and Gillett funds 3 “So Bee the? Ag 75.28 
Contributions for Shasta Lodge: 
OE. «6 «1 ss ss * oe SO 
Long-Bell Lumber Company. . . . . . . . 25.00 
Tere << . sk ee «ne ee 150.00 
Total received . 
Disbursements : 
Sk aca. gap. ah, oS ee oe ee tn oe” 6 oe Eee 
| ee ee ek ee ee ae 168.56 
I Eg gee a) By Se ae be og, | SE a abt jek 404.26 
Total disbursed 
Receipt NATIONAL PARKS FUND RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
eceipts: 
Contributions 
Disbursements : 
For Kings Canyon National Park project . 
Receipts: JOHN P. DEXTER FUND 
Transfer from Endowment Fund—stock of Twelfth & Oak 
Building (appraised value) . . . ... =... + . $ + 130.00 
DTT. <<. 5 a4 4% @ wae o 8) 8 270.00 
Increase: CHANGE IN ENDOWMENT FUND 
Five life memberships . 
Decrease: 
Transfer to John P. Dexter Fund 
Current Funds: SUMMARY OF FUND ACCOUNTS 
Dec. 31, 1939 Increase Decrease 
0 es ns shia $16,689.76 $15,145.60 
ers, bo . sm >) aaeeees 1,025.28 867.90 
National DS ek hee Pea 294.99 15.00 309.99 
Alfred P. Redington . . . . 500.00 
John P. Dexter OF Bs 400.00 





700.00 
119.75 


199.15 


604.27 


$15,145.60 


$ 867.90 
g 15.00 
$ 309.99 
2 400.00 
$ 375.00 
$ 130.00 


Dec. 31, 1940 
$ 6,530.75 
157.38 


500.00 


400.00 














Total Current. . . . . $ 5,781.58 $18,130.04 $16,323.49 
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Permanent Funds: 
Endowment .... . . « $265,335-59 
Memorial Lodge .... . 5,073.98 
Robert S$. Gillett. . 4... « 1,000.00 





Total Permanent. . . . $32,409.57 





Total -_e «= © «& «© “os Seppeeaes $18,505.04 $16,453.49 


CURRENT FUND ASSETS—-DECEMBER 31, 1940 


General Fund: 
Cath on handandinbanks . ....++s-2 se ses ». $9 


v— 45.00 
we from Clair Tappaan Lodge. ......-.+«e-. 3,000.00 
Due from Clair T 1 Lodg 3 


Coupons for deposit . . 


Lodge Current Fund: 
Cash in bank . 

Alfred P. Redington Fund: 
Cash in bank . 


John P. Dexter Fund: 
Cash in bank . 


Total Current Fund assets 


PERMANENT FUND ASSETS—DECEMBER 31, 1940 
Endowment Fund: 
United States Government bonds. . . . . . . . . «. « $ 7,000. 
City and County of SanFranciscobonds . . . . ... . 2,000. 
CoCr eee, kw ke 2,000. 
Southern CountiesGasbond ........«+.e-. 1,000. 
Coast Counties Gas & Electric bond. . . ....... 1,000. 
ee ae a ne ee 1,000. 
I Se eee ere ee ee 4,000. 


Total bonds (parvalue) . ..... =... + « $1800) 


Loomis-Sayles Second Fund 
Bond premiums unamortized. . . . . 2. «+ + + © © 23 
EI 3 ck alow ch ee Am oa ee .36 


Memorial Lodge Fund: 
United StatesGovernment bond. . .... .. . . « $ 1,000.00 


City and County of San Franciscobonds . . . . .... 2,000.00 


Re a) er ce 3,000.00 
Rehman Corporation @ock www kt ltl tl tlt el 1,943-53 
Bond premiums unamortized. . . . . .. . 5 «© « + 130.45 


Robert S. Gillett Fund: 
United States Government bond . 


Total Permanent Fund assets 








